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JEWISH HIGH PRIEST. 
Aaron must lay his robes away, 
His mitre and his vest,— 
_ When God himself comes down to be 
The offering and the priest. 
Jesus, our Priest, forever lives 
To plead for us above: 
Jesus, our King, forever gives 
The blessings of his love. 
[The above, printed on cards, may be had at the S. 
8. Depository, 25 Cornhill, Boston.] 








NARRATIVE. 





AN AFFECTING STORY. 

It was in the year 183-, that a gentleman dis- 
tinguished for his talents and intellectual abilities, 
suddenly resolved to abandon the habit of intem- 
perance, to which he had long been addicted. 

He was a remarkable and extraordinary man— 
his talents were of the most extensive character. 
In person he was handsome, and possessed of 
every exterior grace that could please or attract. 
the eye. His manners were of the most pleasing 
and fascinating kind, and his conversation was of 
that varied and eloquent nature, that his company 
was in every condition of society desired. No 
man was more deeply versed in classical learning ; 
and in the various branches of scholastic philoso- 
phy he was deeply profound. In the higher 
branches of polite literature he had considerable 
acquirements, and indeed in every branch of in- 
tellectual knowledge he was thoroughly read. 
He had been compared to Bolinbroke, who it was 
well known by the profoundness of his philosophy 
and the elegance of his manners, could grace and 
give a charm to the drawing-room, as well as 
teach lessons of wisdom in the Academy or Ly- 
ceum. At an early age he had married a beauti- 
ful and charming woman, and from the union of 
two persons so well adapted to each other, it might 
readily be supposed that the stream of happiness 
would continue uninterruptedly to flow; but alas! 
it was soon discovered that the possession of the 
highest attainments, and the most exalted genius, 
afforded no security against the encroachments 
of a vice whose course is marked by misery, and 
whose end is death. For years he was a complete 
victim to this degrading and unhappy vice, and 
from a considerable loftiness of reputation, had 
sunk into the character of a common drunkard. 
Poverty had entered his domicile, and he was fre- 
quently the subject of the most pressing want. 





‘from the most obdurate hearts, and soften the 








His wife’s jewelry had long disappeared at the 
pawabroker’s, and his own extensive and valuable 
library had met with the same fate. Article after 
article of the furniture had disappeared, and no- 
thing now remained but that which vas secured 
by the law.” His wife, who in her person had 
presented all that en-bon-point of appcarance which 
marks health, had wasted away to a mere shadow. 
Her disposition, which had formerly been lively 
and vivacious, was now sorrowful and melancholy, 
and the children exhibited that raggedness of 
dress, which distinguishes the offspring of those 
who are intemperate. 

A more affecting scene can hardly be imagined 
than that which occurred on a cold and bleak day 
in December, when the mother was seen pressing 
an infant to her breast, crowding to a few embers 
which still remained on the hearth. Several small 
children, surroundud her, crying with the cold, 
and begging their mother to give them some bread; 
but alas! she had none to give them. Along side 
in one corner, covered with a worn out rag, lay 
the husband in a beastly state of intoxication, with 
a jug of the fatal poison at his head—a more dis- 
tressing and heart-rending scene cannot possibly 
be conceived—it was one calculated to draw tears 








most adamantine soul. ‘There lay the man whose 
lofty intellect and splendid talents were well suited 
to adorn a Senate, or rule a nation, a victim to 
the intoxicating draught which has destroyed 
thousands 

What is just described is ne fiction; it is truth, 
without the aid of imagination, or the colorings 
of fancy. Twelve months from the period at which 
our story commences, on a cold winter evening, 
might be seen in a beautiful and snug little parlor, 
sitting on a sofa, the same gentleman dressed in 
a costume which indicated that he had not fallen 
entirely a martyr to that poverty which always re- 
sults from the habit to which he had been addicted. 
His brow was thoughtful, and an acute observer 
might perceive a shade of melancholy pass over 
his countenance. In the same room, seated at a 
centre table, was his wife, attired in neat and 
tasteful dress, reading one of those beautiful an- 
nuals of the season. Several beautiful children 
were playing in the room, and their cheerful looks 
and comfortable clothing, indicated that poverty 
had no residence there. This little parlor dis- 
played indeed no tokens of wealth, but evidently 
showed signs of comfortable enjoyment. Two 
beautiful vases adorned the mantel piece, and un- 
derneath was seen the vivid light of an animating 
coal fire, before which, on a rug, lay a favorite 
dog, who seemed to participate in the happiness 
which seemed to pervade the apartment. The 
wife looked up, and, casting a glance at her hus- 
band, observed a gloominess of countenance which 
at once excited her attention. She closed the 
book which she had just been reading, and going 
to him, threw her arms around his neck, and ten- 
derly inquired if any thing disturbed him. It was 
some time before he made her any reply, and then 
he said, ‘‘my dear, I must have half a pint of 
brandy.” The wife became immediately agitated, 
and in solicitous accents besought him not to send 
for that poison which had formerly been nearly 
his ruin. She, who but a few moments before, 
had been realizing of perfect security, was now 
convulsed with sorrowful anticipations ‘that a re- 
newal of her husband’s former pernicious habits 
was totake place. Her bosom heaved with alarm, 
and as the tears gushed from her eyes, she im- 








port, in disgrace and in poverty, that he would 
not again tempt by a single indulgence, a recur- 
rence to habits which must destroy their present 
felicity, and forever annihilate their future hopes. 
The children partook of the sorrow of their mo- 
ther; they left their innocent amusements, and 
with tears in their little eyes, begged their papa 
not to get any more of that stuff which made them 
poor, and their mamma cry. But the husband 
appeared to be insensible to the affectionate re- 
monstrances of his wife, and the artless persua- 
sions of his children. His eldest daughter, who 
on former occasions had gone on this errand, was 
now compelled to perform this; the brandy was 
obtained, and his wife Jooked with a fearful and 
painful foreboding upon the decanter which con- 
tained the fatal poison. He looked upon the 
brandy, and approaching the table with a chair, 
he sat down and took the decanter in his hand; 
he held it up to the light, and observed how beau- 
tiful its color. He then apostrophised thus: ‘‘O 
how I have loved thee, thou enticing and misery 
dispensing spirit; thou hast been my bosom com- 
panion from morn till night, and from night till 
morning. Ihave loved thee with the love sur- 
passing that of woman, and I have grieved as a 
mother grieves over the dead body of her child, 
when I found that the spirit of the bottle had de- 
parted; but I have found thee deceptious and un- 
grateful; thou didst destroy my reputation—thou 
didst rob my pocket. You gave me disease in- 
stead of health, and made the heart of my wife 
pulsate with unhappiness. My children wept at 
the ruin you entailed, and my house you made 
desolate and sorrowful. Twelve months have I 
parted from you, and | now renounce thee forever, 
thou agent of destruction! thou-demon of despair! 
—thou accursed alluring poison!” With that, he 
hoisted the window, threw the bottle into the street, 
and declared the victory was won. His wife 
rushed into his arms, joy beaming in her counte- 
nance; she could only utter, ‘‘ my husband!”’ who 
tenderly embraced her, and sealed her forehead 
with a kiss. The children ran to their father, 
climbing on his knees, and their cheerful prattling 
told how well they partook of the sympathetic joy. 
Even Nettuno on the hearth rug, raised his head, 
and gave an encouraging look to his master, and 
wagged his tail with evident delight. 
[ Phil. Amer. Sentinel. 
Written for the Yeuth’s Companion. 
THE DROP OF WATER. 


When is a garden walk more refreshing, or 
more delightful, than in the cool of a summer’s 
morning? What varied beauties are then beheld 
by the devout admirer of ‘nature. How much of 
God does he discover, even in a small portion of 
his works. But when enabled ‘‘to look through 
nature up to nature’s God,” and with an unpre- 
sumptuous eye fixed on heaven, to say, ‘‘my Fa- 
ther made them all,” how does his soul glow with 
rapture, and burn with adoration. Cold and in- 
sensible must be the heart, which has no taste for 
the beauties of nature; and blind the moral vision, 
which beholds not in the quivering leaf and the 
falling drop, the traces of an Almighty hand. 

Such were my reflections on a fine summer’s 
morning, as I reached the spot where bloomed 
my favorite rose tree. It was one that I had 
carefully cherished, and whose opening buds I 
had watched with tender solicitude. It was my 
happiness to salute its first blown rose, and being 
wet with the morning dew, which glittered in the 








plored him whom she had loved and adhered to 


with a devoted fidelity, through good and evil re-. 


sunbeams, it appeared to me an object of uncom- 























































































































































































































































































































Youth’s Companien. 








mon loveliness. 


direct thy trembling course? 


Within its blushing petals, lay | opened rose, its head bent to the morning breeze, 
embosomed a dew drop, large and beautiful, ex- 


ceeding in brilliance even the rich diamond of | ground. 
Golconda. To this watery pearl my attention | forever. 
was unconsciously drawn, and I forgot even my |= 
rose, while gazing on its trembling inmate. 
Prompted by a desire to become acquainted with } - 
the little intruder, I said to it, What art thou, fair 
one? whence art thou? and whither dost thou now 


and the glittering dew-drop was consigned to the 
I looked where it fell, but it was gone 








LEARNING. 


Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 


LETTER TO A STUDENT. 


As I listened with | From a Lady to her Nephew, who was anxious to obtain 
mute attention, the following reply reached my ear. 
‘I am a drop of water, tremulous and evanescent, 


a college education with a view to the Ministry. 
My pear Nerpuew,—It gave me pleasure to 


liable to be torn from my little dwelling by the} find by your last letter to your parents, that your 
next breeze, or absorbed by the first ray of the attention was turned more to the subject of reli- 
noontide sun; yet am I the workmanship of an| gion, and your own obligations to live to the glory 


Almighty hand; yet have I existed from the be-| of Gud. 


Itis strange that we should ever be un- 


ginning. Ere the moon, which has now sunk be-} mindful of cur obligations to Him who gave us 
neath the western wave, was formed, or the sun, | being—who upholds us in life—and daily loadeth 


which at this moment gilds the mountain tops, | us with benefits. 


The Christian’s life is a ‘‘ war- 


was created, I held a place in this material world, | fare ;”* what are we to understand by this? does 


and even too, before the day dawned, or the day 


spring from on high knew his place. 


it not imply contending with our sinful propensi- 


When ‘‘the|ties, and making a vigorous effort to subdue them? 


earth was without form and void, and darkness| There must be a continual effort to regulate our 
was upon the face of the deep,” I was there, and} thoughts, and words, and actions, in every day 
when the sound ‘let there be light,” issued from | life, according to the will of God. When we 
the throne of the Creator, I heard it, and saw the| consider what the Christian ought to be, and see 


light in swift. obedience move. 


I beheld the| how remiss we are—that when we profess to be 


moon, when she first walked in brightness, and|the disciples of Christ, we are so little actuated 


the sun when he shone in his earliest strength, 


by his spirii—we may well blush and be ashamed. 


yet I did not long remain an unconcerned specta-| It is said that Alexander had in his army a soldier 


tor. The voice was addressed to me. 
it, and when he who “‘spake and it was done, 


I heard | of the same name as himself—but he was slothful 


and remiss in duty. Alexander called him up, 


commanded a separation in the waters, I remained | and reproving him for his-negligence, told him to 
beneath the firmament of heaven, and sunk, with | serve better, or to change his name!—If we resolve 


my companions, into the ocean’s bed. 


Various|to live now as becometh the Gospel, in future, 


and repeated have been my changes since that| we must deeply realize our dependence on divine 
period, and such will they continue to be, while] aid, to keep our resolutions; and a consciousness 


my existence shall remain. 


Sometimes I have} of our dependance, will lead us to make frequent 
been drawn by the king of day from ocean’s bo- 


applications to our heavenly Father, for grace to 


som, and have been enthroned upon the clouds of| help. David says, ‘‘I have set the Lord always 
heaven, where I have smiled at the darkness and | before me””—what a restraint, what an incentive, 
turmoil of this lower world. Again, I have formed | what a support, what an encouragement must it be! 


a part of the circling rainbow, the pride and glory 


of the skies. 


You express a wish to prepare for the ministry. 


Often have I quitted my lofty hab-| Nothing would be more pleasing to us, than to 


itation, and scught a dwelling place on this ter-| have you become a faithful, devoted Minister of 


restrial sphere. 


Sometimes | have descended in| Christ; and if your friends had been able to edu- 


the gentle April shower; again in the dark roaring | cate you, they would not have failed to do it, un- 
tempest; sometimes I have been borne on the|less you had shown an aversion to study. But it 
keen northern blast, which accompanies the cold | is not too tate now, if after counting the cost, and 
storms of winter; and once have I rode on the| considering the exertions requisite, you feel a de- 




































































whirlwind’s wing, which forms the terrific water- 
spout of the great deep. Thou hast often seen 
me in the fountain, from which thou dost quench 
thy thirst, and in the gently purling rivulet; in the 
white mist which rolls up the mountain’s side, and 
in the dew which is shed upon the tender herbage. 
Thou hast beheld me too in the rattling hail stones, 
the pendent icicle, and in the fleecy snows of 
winter. Thou beholdest me this morning, a bril- 


sire to apply yourself, and make the continual ef- 
forts which will be necessary. You. are better 
able to judge for yourself now, than you was three 
You know that to become a Minis- 
ter, requires a long course of study, and such a 
consecration of your time and talents to God, as 
shall promote your progress in holiness. 
intends to send you the Report of the Education 
Society, for your attentive perusal. 




























































































liant pearl in the bosom of thy blushing rose; yet| find that Society very strict in its requirements, 


here I shall not long remain. 


I may soon fall to| but not too much so. 


They do not intend to assist 


the ground, and perhaps thou wilt see me no more | the indolent. I would rather have you get along 


forever. 


I may not again grace thy garden, and| without applying there for aid, if possible. 


Your 


even if I should, peradventure, thou wilt not be] friends, or rather I might say, father, would assist 


here. 
tired in silence to thy manor house. 


shall wave over thy head. 


into oblivious rest. 
sink into eternal ruin. 
and will be finished. 
time not yet known. 


watery world, into endiess oblivion.” 


_ Before I revisit this region, thou mayest} you some. 
have withdrawn from the theatre of life, and re- 


It would be well for you to inquire 
in what situation you could place yourself to 


Perhaps I | study, and pursue the manual labor necessary for 
may fall upon thy turf, and refresh the grass that 


exercise, and to assist in defraying your expenses. 


Thou dost now appear | College is said to be a wicked place; but some 
firm and vigorous, able to withstand the rough 


blasts of many winters, while I am the sport even 
of the gentlest breeze; yet shall I remain, and 
act, and shine, long after thy memory has sunk 


pious members of college, who have been here 
lately, remarked that they were never in circum- 
stances more favorable for a religious life, than 
while pursuing their college course. It is needful 


But I shall one day fail, and| for the Christian to take a decided stand on the 
My days are numbered, 
Even to me is the precise | less liable to be assailed by evil men and seducers. 


Till it arrives, I shall con-| You are old enough to feel the importance of op- 
tinue to describe my circle of duties, and when 


he, who first created the waters, and who said to 
the foaming deep, ‘* Hitherto shalt thou come and 
no further, and here shall thy proud waves be 
staid,” shall say, with yet louder tone, ‘‘ Let 
there be no more sea;”’ then will my existence 
cease, and I shall sink with my companions of the 


Lord’s side, wherever he may be, and then he is 


plication, which you could not have understood so 
well formerly, and your health and strength are 
increased by your labor. Your grandfather did 
not begin to study, till he was as old as you are, 
and the foundation was probably laid for his ex- 
cellent health, by his hard labor in early life. 
When you have pondered over these things, write 
us freely and fully, what are your feelings. Do 








As I listened, the rising sun expanded the half not suffer yourself to be impeded in your work, 





Ss 


by ‘these contemplations, but whatever you do 
**do it heartily, as to the Lord.”” The Lord ~ 
the ‘‘ guide of your youth.” 
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RELIGION. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
HE CHOSE THE GOOD PART, 

William was a few years older than Valentine 
He attended the same school, at the same time. 
It was pleasing to see him, always engaged with 
his books. J seldom saw him, but in the schoo} 
room, and when there he was always studying 
whether in schoo) hours or not. In consequence 
of this habit of diligence, he always came to his 
recitations cheerfully, and answered readily. 

He was orderly, as well as studious. I never 
had occasion to punish or reprove him, during the 
whole term of the school. He was always in his 
place, attending to his own business. I can al- 
most see the smile that played upon his lips, as he 
saw me enter the school room day after day. He 
seemed to be—and doubtless he was—happy in 
doing right. ‘ 

His example was such, that many of his school- 
fellows were restrained from disorder, and incited 
to diligence, simply from the fact that he was 
withthem. He wasa kind of peace-maker amon 
the smaller scholars. The little strifes that would 
sometimes arise, were often checked by a few 
words from him. But whatever he did, was done 
in a modest, unassuming manner. And I do not 
remember that any one ever complained of him in 
any way, while he was at school. 

I saw him once at his boarding place, (for his 
father was dead, and he had no home:) and here 
he seemed to be governed by a sense of propriety; 
his whole deportment was becoming, and his ap- 
pearance amiable. 

But on the subject of religion he maintained a 
stubborn indifference. He listened with respect, 
but without interest to what I said on the subject. 
And if he had died then, there would have been 
no hope for him. For with all his amiable quali- 
fications, he like Valentine, was a sinner. This 
he was afterwards brought to feel. He saw that 
he was exposed to the wrath of God. He knew 
that unless he repented, he must perish forever. 
He was troubled, and found no peace. He strug- 
gled long with his sins, but his conscience was 
awake, and he found no rest till he gave up all 
for Christ. And then he found that ‘‘ the peace 
of God was like a river.”” He is now a professed 
follower of Christ,and is preparing for the ministry, 

Youthful reader, contrast the story of William 
with that of Valentine, and say whether you will 
enjoy the ‘‘pleasures of sin for a season,” or 
whether you will choose the ‘‘ good part.” Re- 
member that ‘‘the wages of sin is death,” but 
‘*wisdom’s ways are pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.” Piero. 





—-s«s sSABBATH SCHOOL. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Letters to a Class in a Sabbath School, No. 11. 

It may be, my dear young friends, that you do 
not understand how afflictions can have any effect 
in preparing you for heaven. Perhaps a familiat 
illustration may assist you in understanding it. 

A father sends a number of his children to 
distant land, informing them that they will be ab- 
sent but a short time, and that they must be al- 
ways ready to return, as he may send for them 
when they little expect it. After they have been 
there a short time, they find so many objects to 
oceupy their attention, that they almost cease to 
think of home, and of their father’s command. 
But he knows their situation, and takes measures 
to counteract the influence of the temptations to 
which they are exposed. For this purpose, he 
often sends them warnings and admonitions; and 
when they are not sufficiently heeded, he calls 
home one of their number, and then another. 
Thus are they constrained to think frequently of 
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their home, and of their return thither. The ob- 


jects, which they would value highly, if they knew 


that they could remain and enjoy them, are lightly 
esteemed, and their affection for their home and 
for the friends who are there, instead of cooling, 
becomes more and more ardent. 

God is the father, and you are the children. 
You are in a distant land; a land where you can- 
not long remain, and you know not how soon you 
may be called for. Hence the importance of 
being always ready. Now, when you live re- 
gardless of your future home, your kind father 
sends you admonitions and warnings. How nu- 
merous are these! How plain their language! 
Every pain that you feel tells you of your depart- 
ure. Every sorrew that you experience, bids you 
think of your father’s house. Every time that 
you hear of the death of a fellow creature, you 
are exhorted to be ready to go home. 

Did you ever see the time when you were free 
from anxiety and sorrow, when the beloved cir- 
cle around your father’s board was unbroken, and 
all your hopes were bright? Ifso, did you think 
much about that Being, who had given you all 
these things richly to enjoy? Had you strong 
desires to please him, and to be fitted to dwell in 
his presence? I fear that you had not. Though 
you found earthly good unsatisfying, yet you were 
not disposed to seek a better. You could not 
love God, for the world had your affections. But 
when your heavenly Father has chastened you, 
when he has taken away some object of your 
warm attachment, or when pain and sickness have 
been your lot, then have you found your hold on 
earth weakened, and your confidence in its prom- 
ises diminished. At such seasons, the mirth and 
frivolity of a party of pleasure had no attractions 
for you. No, your thoughts were more disposed 
to start forward beyond this life, and to dwell on 
your high destiny, than to linger around the fes- 
tive scenes of youthful gaiety. 

Now, do you not perceive the benefit of afflic- 
tions, and that God can still be your friend, al- 
though he sends them upon you? I do not say, 
that they will certainly be beneficial, for you may 
misimprove them; but that it is their tendency to 
induce you to lay up your treasure in heaven, 
there can be no doubt. 

Your heavenly Father does not afflict willingly, 
and when he causes you to weep in anguish, it is 
because you will not be won by mercies. He is 
now calling you; yes, he is waiting to be gracious. 
Will you, by continuing in sin, render it neces- 
sary for him still to afflict? Must he overcome 
your obstinacy, by drying up one source of earthly 
enjoyment after another; or else give you over to 
hardness of heart? 

Written for the Youth’s Campanion. 

Should Children sing in our Sabbath Schools? 


To induce children to give their hearts to the 
Swviour, and to prepare to join with all the re- 
deemed in that song which celebrates his acts of 
love, is the great object of Sabbath schools. Tell 
the child how much Jesus has done and suffered 
br lost sinners, and he is affected. Tell him of 
that glorious and happy place where all the good 
20 when they die, and he wishes to know what 
he must do, in order to go there. Let him hear 
children chanting forth the high praises of God in 
‘imple strains, and he is all attention. The im- 
Pressions before made are deepened, and when he 
‘salone, he is much more likely to look up to the 
beautiful blue sky and think, ‘‘ They are singing 
'p there now, and I must be good and love the 
“viour, so that when I die I may go there and 
“ing with them.” Music touches the very springs 
of action, and gives a new direction to the affec- 
_ Shall not the children of our Sabbath 
“hools feel its influence? They certainly should. 
some schools the voices of children are heard 
‘very Sabbath, sweetly blending in the song of 
Praise. © methinks it is a sound to which angels 
‘ght listen with pleasure! 

+t it be introduced, wherever practicable, into 














other Sabbath schools, and especially let children 
sing at Sabbath school concerts, and I believe a 
surprising change would soon be perceived. 

Maine. A TEacuer. 

EEE 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A Plan for Sabbath School Scholars. 

You have heard, my dear children, about the 
little boys and girls in heathen lands who cannot 
read, and who nave no Sabbath school to go to; 
and many of these poor children have no fathers 
and mothers to take care of them. Now what 
would you do to have some of these poor orphans 
taken care of, and taught to read the Bible? If 
you pity them very much, and wish to do them 
good, I will tell you what you cando. Inthe 
city of Bombay, a little orphan girl may be clothed 
and boarded and instructed, for twelve dollars a 
year. This is only one dollar a month. Now if 
there are six in your class, each of you would 
have to pay but four cents a week to educate one 
of these little girls; and can you not contrive to 
earn, or save four cents a week? But if one class 
cannot get money enough, then let two or three 
join. 

Now, my dear children, I hope you will propose 
this plan to your teacher, who doubtless feels in- 
terested for the wretched heathen, and who will 
assist you: and think how much better you would 
feel to give your money for this good object, than 
you would to spend it for fruit, or sweetmeats; 
and then, if you should go to heaven when you 
die, perhaps you will see there the little girl, for 
whose welfare you now pay a little of your mo- 
ney. 








OBITUARY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE INFANT MOURNER. 

It was a calm and beautiful afternoon in the 
month of June. The spirit of joy seemed to over- 
shadow the village of N The shade trees, 
which half concealed from the eye its neat- and 
tasteful dwellings, were breathing sweet music to 
the gentle breeze, the gardens were shedding their 
sweet perfume, and every hill and dale wore the 
smiles of peace and plenty. And yet over one of 
those dwellings rested a dark cloud of sorrow, and 
the hearts of its inmates were weighed down by 
the burden of grief. Two days previous, Death 
had been suffered to lay his cold hand upon the 
mother of a lovely family. - They were now as- 
sembled in their once happy parlor, where repos- 
ed that loved form, which was so soon to be‘laid 
in the grave. 

The house was fast filling with the sorrowing 
friends and neighbors of the family. Mrs. 
had been universally beloved. How often had 
blessings been poured upon her head by the poor, 
whom she had relieved, by the ignorant, whom 
she had instructed, by the sick, Who had been 
cheered and soothed by her kind offices, and by 
penitents, who had by her been warned of their 
danger, and by her intreated to fly to the Saviour 
of sinners!’ And now they came to follow her re- 
mains to the silent grave. Yet none intruded 
into that partially darkened room, where the rela- 
tives of the deceased were bowed in sorrow. © 

Next to her eldest sister, was seated a beautiful 
child of four years of age. Grief, it is true, flits 
lightly, as it were, over the heart of a child; yet 
who that saw little Mary that day, can believe 
that she will ever forget her mother? She raised 
her weeping face from her sister’s embrace, slid 
gently from her chair, and stole to her mother’s 
side. Raised upon a stool, she leaned her elbow 
on the coffin, and resting her cheek upon her 
hand, gazed long and earnestly upon that placid 
face. She evidently made an effort to suppress 
her sobs, while the big tears rolled down her 
blooming cheeks. Her mother had told Mary 
never to forget her, and to endeavor to remember 
how she looked. Dear Mary! we trust she not 








only remembers her mother’s looks, but that she 








is trying to become like her; that she remembers 
her admonitions—that she tries to correct all her 
own faults, and that her daily prayer is, that she 
may ever do the will of our Father in heaven. 


A. D. W. 





ORALITY. 








NATURE’S TEACHERS. 


When I was a child, I knew an old, gray-headed 
man. Age had given him wisdom, and I loved 
him, for he was kind, as well as wise. Once he 
said to me, ‘‘ 1] know away to be happy.”” ‘‘ Who 
taught it to you?” I inquired. And he answered, 
‘*] learned it in the fields.”” Then I drew near, 
and entreated him to teach it also untome. But 
he replied, ‘‘ Go forth into the fields, among living 
things, and learn it for thyself.” 

So I went forth. I looked attentively upon all 
that was moving around. But no voice spoke to 
me. Then I returned to the gray-haired man. 
And when he asked, ‘‘ What hast thou seen in 
the fields?” I answered, 

‘I saw the brook flowing on, among sweet 
flowers. It seemed to be singing a merry song. 
I listened, but there were no words to the music. 
The sparrow flew by me, with down in her beak, 
wherewith to line her nest, and the red-breast, 
with a crumb she had gathered at the door, to 
feed her chirping young. The ducklings swam 
beside their mother in the clear stream, and the 
hen drew her chickens under her wings, and 
screamed at the soaring hawk. The spider threw 
out her many threads like lines of silver, and fas- 
tening them from spray to spray, ran lightly on 
the bridge made from her own body. The snail 
put his horned head through the door of his shell, 
and drew it suddenly back. The ant carried a 
grain of corn in her pincers, and the loaded bee 
hastened to her hive, like a laborer to his cottage. 
The dog came forth, and guarded the young 
lambs, frisking fearlessly by the side of their seri- 
ous mothers, who cropped the tender grass. All 
seemed full of happiness. I asked them how I 
also should be happy. But they made no reply. 
Again and again I asked, ‘ Who will teach me 
the way to be happy?’ Yet nothing answered, 
save the echo, ever repeating my last words, 
‘happy,—happy,’ but not telling me how to be- 
come so.” 

‘¢ Hast thou looked upon all these,’’ said the 
aged man, ‘‘yet received no instruction? Did 
not the brook tell thee, that it might not stay to 
be idle, but must make haste to meet the river, 
and go with that to the ocean, to do the bidding 
of ocean’s King, and that it had pleasure by the 
way, in refreshing the trees that stretched their 
roots to meet it, and in giving drink to the flow- 
ers, that bowed down to its face with a kiss of 
gratitude? Thou didst see the birds building their 
nests, or flying with food to their little ones,— 
and couldst thou not perceive that to make others 
happy is happiness? The young duck gave dili- 
gence to learn of its mother, the true use of its 
oary feet, and how to balance its body aright in 
the deep water; and the chicken obeyed the warn- 
ing to hide under the broad wing, though it knew 
not the cruelty of the foe from which it fled. And 
did they not bid thee to seek with the same obe- 
dience the lessons of thy muther, who every day 
teacheth thee, and every night lifteth up her 
prayer, that thy soul may avoid the destroyer, 
and liveforever? When the spider’s silken bower 
was swept away, and she began another without 
ill-temper or complaint, and the snail willingly 
put forth all her strength to carry her house upon 
her back, and the ant toiled with her load of corn 
to her winter store-house, and the bee wasted not 
the smallest drop of sweetness that could be found 
in the honey cups,—came there no voice to thee, 
from their example of patience, and prudence, and 
wisdom? Thou didst admire the shepherd’s dog, 
minding so readily the word of his master, but 
failed to understand, that faithful continuance in 
duty, is happiness. From all these teachers of’ 
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the field, came there no precept untothee? When | 
they all spake with different voices, wert thou | 
deaf to their instruction? Each, in his own lan- 
guage, told thee that industry was happiness, and 
that idleness was an offence, both to nature and 
to her God.” 

Then I bowed down my head, and my cheek 
was crimson with shame, because 1 had not un- 
derstood the lessons of the fields, was ignorant of 
what even birds and insects knew. But the man 
with hoary hairs smiled on me and comforted me. 
So I thanked him fur the good teachings of his 
wisdom. And I took his precept into my heart, 
that I might weigh it, and see if it were true. 
And though I was then young and new | am old, 
I have never had reason to doubt, that industry Is 
happiness. L. H. S. 

Hartford, 1835. 














EDITORIAL. 





never more to see him in this world, It was pleasing 
to see him engaged to attend the Sabbath School; but 
his time to enjay the instruction there was short. 
suspect that most of my young friends think they shall 
have mouths and years of instruction, and if they do 
not pay the strictest attention now, they shall, at some 
future time, be more diligent. Itis not probable that 
little Edward expected to die so soon, any more than 
you, my young friend, who may be reading this ac- 
count of him; but let me persuade you to think, every 
time you join your class, ‘ perhaps this may be the last 
time I shall be in the Sabbath school?—and spend the 
time just as you would wish you had done, if it should 
prove your last, [ Communicated. 





The Dam. 

Didst thou, my child, ever raise thy little dam a- 
cross the streamlet, and think to dry the bed helow? 
Hast thou accomplished thy work, and stood watch- 
ing awhile thy success?. Hast thou seen the water 
above deepen and widen, and gather strength, and at 
length, impatient of restraint, push through thy yield- 
ing barrier, and resume its accustomed course? But 
‘couldst thou have turned the stream into another 








How quick the Years come round! 


The Ninth Volume of the Yours’s Companion is 
nearly closed—two more Numbers only remain.— 
Those Subscribers whose year began with the Volume 
will not forget to pay in advance, if they wish the pa- 
per at the advance price. We suppose they all mean 
to continue another year, as we have received no or:lers 
to stop the paper—and shall send it until we do, 

Perhaps some one, who has not plenty of money 
will say, How shall we get the Dollar to send? If such 
there be, we will refer them to the following fact, re- 
ceived ina letter from a Minister in New-Hampshire, 
last month, respecting his son, the imitation of whose 
example, will at once remove the difficulty: 

‘© A few years ago, [ took the Youth’s Companion 
for my son; but his mind was so wild, he did not ap- 
pear to take that interest in it which FE thought desira- 
ble, and Ttold him T should stop it. Of late he has 
heen very anxious to take itagain. He has been read- 
ing over the old numbers, and longs for more new 
ones; and [have not a doubt he will take great plea- 
sure in receiving and reading it. He has agreed to 
eut up a large pile of wood, or to go without buller six 
months, that he may pay for it. He has tuken hold of 
the wood-pile in earnest, and doubtless he will value 
his paper much higher, from the idea that he has paid 
for it by hard work.” 

Encouraged by the increased patronage which the 
Youru’s Companion has received, we shall commence 
the next Volume with a new lype, and make increased 
efforts to sustain its popularity and usefulness. 





MISCE 





LLANY. 





Little William. 
Little William died when he was six years old—he 
was a playful little fellow; and his parents did not 


know that he gave any evidence of being a child of 


God. Since his death, the little boys that used to play 
with him, told his Mama, that he never spoke any 


wicked words, and when he heard other children, he 
would tell them that ** God heard them and would be 
So you see, my dear little boys, 
you are not too young to try to prevent other children 
from sinning, who have nota pious mother at home, 
as you may have, to teach them that “God sees them.” 


angry with them,” 


(Communicated. 





Little Edward. 


Little Edward had reached his eighth year, and had 

He eee 
used! to tell me he wished he could go to the Sabbath 
School, but his father would not let him, because it 
would prevent him from being at dinner with the rest 
of the family; but he would be glad to go without his 
dinner, if his father would let him go to the Sabbath 


not become a member of the Sabbath School. 


School. 


One day, he came running to me, and witl 


great joy told me that his father said he might go!-- 


From that time, he was never absent from his class 
About a week before he died, he was seized witl 
symptoms of the disease which proved fatal. 
course ot his sickness, he often spoke of the Sabbatl 


School, and on the Subbath whieh was the closing day 
of little Edward’s life, when he heard the bell ring for 
meeting, he said, * O now LF eannot go to the Sabbath 
He died that day, and many little boys tol- 
lowed him to his grave, each wearing a small badge 
of mourning—and there they left their schoul mate, 


School ” 


In the 


ehannel, thou hadst triumphed, and the former bed 
had heen left dry. My child, thou hast attempted 
perhaps to confine thy sinful will by the barrier of 
good resolutions, ‘Thou bast seemed for a while to 
gain thy point, and sin was at astand, Alas, thou 
hast found that it but gained force by restraint; ere a 
while the inelination has burst through all thy well- 
formed resolves, and hath rushed more impetuously 
than ever to the forbidden object. No, my child, the 
will must be turned into another course—towards 
God, and heaven, and things spiritual; and then shall 
it cease to flow through the tempting vanities of this 


evil world. [Emblems for Youth. 


Poverty is no disgrace. 
Not many days since, we rambled a short distance 
from the more compact and thickly settled part of the 
town, both for exercise and to breathe a purer air 
than can be found amidst a dense population. We 
saw hy the way-side a little boy, apparently about six 
or eight years old, busily engaged in picking barber- 
ries, His clothes were neat and clean, but patched 
with many colours, His countenance was open, frank, 
and the emblem of innocence, We stopped a moment 
to look at and admire the apparent contentment and 
industry of the little fellow, and while so stopping, a 
very respectable and fine looking lady, with a lad of a- 
bout ten years, came up, who like ourself, were walk- 
ing to take the morning air. On seeing the little fel- 
low among the barberry bushes, the lad -of ten with 
finer clothes, but a coarser heart, abruptly accosted 
him with * Tsay, boy, what do you wear your clothes 
patched up so for?”— With a countenance that bespoke 
his wounded feelings, he readily replied, “* I have no 
father—my mother is poor, with four smaller children 
than Tam, and not able to give me better clothes. I 
work in the factory most of the time, but the water is 
low, and I have not work to-day, so I am picking bar- 
berries for my mother to buy me a new jacket with.” 





A Noblesminded Boy. 


An accident occurred in a coal-pit near Bitton, in 
England, when six lives were lost. At the moment 
of time when the jron handle of the cart, in which the 
unfortunate men were, snapped asunder, a man and 
a boy, who were banging on the rope above, maile a 
sudden spring, and most providentially laid hold of a 
chain which is always hanging at the side of the pit ag 
a guide. Assoon as possible, after the accident was 
known at the top of the pit, and it was ascertained 
that some one was clinging to the side, a man was 
sent down with a rope and noose to render assistance, 
He came first in his descent, to a boy named Danie} 
Harding, and ou his: reaching him, the noble-minded 
lad instantly cried out, “* Don’t mind me, F can stil} 
hold on a little; but Joseph Bawn, who is a tittle lower 
down, is neatly exhausted; save -him first.” The 
person went on, and found Joseph Bawn, as described 
hy his companion, and, after bringing him safely up, 
again descended, and succeeded in restoring the gal. 
lant boy to light and life. When we state thatthe 
time which elapsed from the moment of the acej- 
dent till the hoy was brought up was from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, his fortitude and heroism will be duly 
appreciated, [ Gloucestershire Chronicle, 


Life of Faith. 

Tlately heard a preacher tell the following anecdote, 
Said he, I one day met the late venerable Dr. Living. 
ston, of this city. He took my hand, with his pecu- 
liarly benevolent and dignified smile, and asked— 
** My son, how are you?” Quite well, thank you, 
doctor—was my reply—How do you do? * Why— 
my son,” answered he, “ Iam trying every day to live 
a life of faith.’ This incident, though simple, seem- 
ed striking, and, as it returns to my mind,, I often ob- 
serve, how few,—how very few,—seem to try e 


day to live a life of faith. [ Rel. Mag. 


Duty of Submission, 

I know a case in which the minister praying over a 
child apparently dying, said, ** If it be thy will spare.” 
The poor mother’s soul yearning for her beloved, ex- 
claimed, “It must be his will, I cannot bear ifs.” 
The minister stopped. ‘To the surprise of many, the 
child recovered; and the mother, after almost suffering 
martyrdom by him while a stripling, lived to see hin 
hanged before he was two-and-twenty years of age. 
Oh, it is good to say, * Not my will, but thy will, 0 
Lorp, be done.” 











Precocity. 

Our attention was recently attracted by the following 
fragment of a conversation hetween a mother and her 
children, one of whom, a little urehin of four years, 
happened to say something to his little brother about 
being proud, =‘ What do you say about being proud?” 
remarked the mother, ‘‘ you don’t know what pride 
is.” ** Yes | do,” replied the little fellow, ‘¢ it is when 
you feel ripe!” [ Traveller. 











POETRY. 











A tear coursed down the cheek of the lady, who was 
not an inattentive spectator of the scene. ‘ George, 
my son,” said she, is it kind in you thus to address 
this poor boy, who is not, as you are, blest with an in- 
dulgent father to provide him with food and clothes?” 
The kind hearted woman had touched a tender chord, 
for George was not destitute of tenderness and manly 
feelings. He burst into tears, and entreated his mo- 
ther to give the poor hoy some of his clothes. ‘The 
barherries were immediately purchased of the little 
fellow, for which he received enough to buy him a 


barberries. 


with the utmost gratitude. 


[ Fall-River Monitor. 


** And ?Ma too.’”’ 


** Yes; and ’Ma too,”? There is nothing very singular 
in all this; but it goes to evince the received opinion, 
ry that children, at a very early age, take notice of, and 
are not unfrequently impressed hy the actions, whether 
good or bad, of their parents, Perhaps some Christian 
»| mother will read this article, who may have children 

older than this child, that have never heard them pray. 
1} No mother should suppose that because her children 
hear the father pray, she herself is excused from pray- 
ing with them. From impressions early made in the 
mind by a mother, many men that have been buraing 
and shining lights in the Christian world, have dated 
those principles and feelings which have led them on- 








joeketand trowsers, Nor did the kind-hearted mother 
of George, confine her liberality to the boy with his 
The poor hoy’s mother has since shared 
liherally of her munificence, which she ever receives 


A child three years old was asked the other day, 
Do you love to hear your ’Pa pray? His answer was, 


‘Written Sor the Yoath’s Companion. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO MRS. 


To thee the gifted bring their lays, 
For thee they strike the lyre; 

To speak thy worth, and sing thy praise, 
They touch the sounding wire; 

And wilt thou list my humble strain? 
And deem the heart sincere, 

That thus attempts in language plain, 
To win thy list’ning ear? 

As on the earth the kindly rain 
Descends in geutle showers, 

To wake each flower in Flora’s train, 
And cheer the sultry hours; 

So oft thy kindness on my heart, 
Distils its quieck’ning dew, 

And causes many a germ to start, 
Which once met not my view. 

There is a plant of humble birth, 
Yet dearer fur to me 











ward in the course of benevolence. [Morning Slar. 





Than all the brilliant gems of earth, 
Or treasures of the sea; 

That flow'ret droop’d—in vain my care, 
Until thou pitying came, 

And badst it all thy kindness share, 
And Hearl’s-ease is its name. 

Like the famed flower, that ever turns 
Toward the burning sun, 

And seems the things of earth to spurn, 
Until his course be done, 

There is a plant that points to thee, 
Nor canst thou it elude, 

Its name and nature wilt thou see? 
We call it Gratilude. 


A. D. Ww. 
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